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ABSTRACT 

Nt^w data issued by the U.S, Bureau of the Census and 
the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) show that 
most poor households in the Buffalo (New York) metropolitan area pay 
extremely large portions of their limited incomes for housing costs. 
Housing is considered affordable for a low-income household if it 
consumes no more than 30 percent of the household's income. Yet, nine 
out of every 10 poor renters and nearly half of all poor homeowners 
Ui Buffalo paid more than 30 percent of income for housing in 1984. 
The problems of finding affordable housing faced by the poor worsened 
appreciably from the mid-1970s to the mid-1980s in contrast to the 
housing burdens of more affluent households in the area. Tne poor 
were also more likely to live in substandard housing. The increase in 
the shortage of low-rent housing since 1976 can be attributed 
primarily to large declines in household incomes and modest increases 
in housing costs, particularly for black renters. Government 
assistance through subsidized housing programs is not available for 
most poor households, and benefit levels for cash assistance programs 
have declined sharply in New York State in recent years. Most 
national analyses forecast that the gap between the number of 
low-income households and the number of units affordable by these 
households will grow substantially larger in the years ahead. 
Statistical data are included on three tables and 13 graphs. An 
explanation of the market-basket standard of af fordability used by 
HUD is appended. (FMW) 
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A PLACE TO CALL HOME: 
The Crisis in Housing for the Poor 



BUFFALO, NEW YORK 



EXECUnVE SUMMARY 

New data issued in August 1988 by the U.S. Bureau of the Census and the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) show that most poor 
households in the Buffalo metropolitan area pay extremely large portions of their limited 
incomes for housing costs. Under standards established by HUD, housing is considered 
affordable for a low income household if it consumes no more than 30 percent of the 
household's income. Yet nine of every 10 poor renter households in the Buffalo area 
paid more than 30 percent of income for housing in 1984. The new data show: 

■ Some 52 percent more than half - of all poor renter households in the 
Buffalo metropolitan area paid at least 70 percent of income for housing 
costs (rent and utilities) in 1984. 

■ Three of every four poor renter households paid at least 50 percent of 
income for housing. 

■ A stunning 94 percent paid at least 30 percent of income for housing, or 
more than the amount considered affordable under the federal standards. 

■ The typical (or median) poor renter household in the Buffalo area had an 
income of less than $5,000 in 1984 (equivalent to about $5,700 in 1988) 
and spent more than 70 percent of its income on housing. 

Poor horn .owners in the Buffalo area are nearly as hard-pressed as poor renters. 

■ Nearly half of all poor homeowners - 47 percent - paid at least 70 
percent of their incomes for housing in 1984. 

■ Seven out of 10 paid at least half of their incomes on housing, while 94 
percent paid at least 3C percent of income on housing. 

■ Poor homeowners faced high costs for housing expenses other than their 
mortgage payments. The nrpical poor homeowner household paid 47 
percent or its income just for fuels, other utilities, and real estate taxes. 

■ The typical poor homeowner household like the typical poor renter 
household - had an income of less than $5,000 a year and paid 68 percent 
of its income for housing. 
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77 100 iSShS^l ^ substantial burden for the 

io^ households m the Buffalo metropolitan area living below the poverty line in 
1984. More than half of these households - some 44,1& - lived in the cftv of Buffalo 

im^T^^ "T^f ' """^ 20.900 elsewhe??^^n^£^^^^^ 

County, 5,500 m Niagara Falls, and 6,600 elsewhere in Niagara County. 

About two-thirds of these poor households were renters while about one-third 
were homeowners. Approximate^ ^hree-founhs were whi?e aX'l^>u^^^^^^^^^^ 

are homele^' H^d 'IS^v'^h^^^^^ -^^ 'a^'^.^'^' "^J '"^^'"^^ those households who 

wouldTatteen^^^^^^^ '''' "'"''^'^"^ ^^P'^^^^ ''^ ^^^^ in the report 

Increases in Housing Burdens Since the 1970s 

The problems of finding affordable housing faced by poor Buffalo households 
wo«ened appreciably from the mid-1970s to the mid-1980^ Tn 1976 Ae nSmber of 

SSaTinSS '""'"V^' 30 percent of the inS,me of a hS^So d 

eammg $10,000 a year (i.e., for no more than $250 a month) was aoDroximatelv S nm 

aV™ ra.; n '^^r ^ ""'^ ™ bX~4^Tn 

iy»4, oy contrast, nearly 11,000 fewer units were renting for no more than 30 oercent of 
o' bSri^if le^er '^'^^ ^'^'^ '"""^ '''''' households wl SiSs L 



?SfSiZ '^T' ^"ffa'o area in 1984 had incomes of 

mow or less but only 62,700 units rented for $250 a month or less. 

hJ^fust dg^t yea/s ^ ^ ^"^^ '^"^ '^^"''"e market 

^^itZVu ^^^1°"^ ""'T^ shortage was substantially more severe 

l.Znf r^^%l-' to have been uninhabitable in their 

rsTlo^en 'nS'tf ™' ^^'^ ^^^'^ ""'^^ ^a*^"t in 1984. Second, 
IS •^"V'^ "^^'^ restricted to poor tenants - and nearly half 

Tnc^meTua" ""^ '^"^^ -'^^ -t low 

^^r.J^^ Shortage of affordable housing was most severe for those who were the 
poorest: renter households with incomes below $5,000 a year. 

Some 37,600 renter households in the Buffalo area in 1984 - one of eveiv 
no"mS'^^^^^^^^^ " 'l?^•"*?,r'.this low. For housing to have consumed 
^1?? u*^" ^ P^'f the incomes of these households, it would 
need to have rented for no more than $125 per month. 



1. The poverty line in 1984 was $8,277 for a family of three. 

2. All figures for incomes and rents are measured in 1984 dollars. 
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■ Yet while there v. ere 37,600 households with incomes this low, only 12,000 
of the area's 166,000 rental units charged monthly rents of $125 or less. 

The high housing costs borne by poor households in Buffalo stand in sharp 
contrast to the housing burdens of more affluent households in the area. 

■ Whi'e 75 percent of poor renters paid more than half their income for 
housing, only six percent of non-poor renters paid that much. Similarly, 
while 71 percent of poor homeowners paid more than half of their income 
for housing, just three percent of non-poor homeowners did. 

■ The data show quite clearly that as income rises, the portion of income 
spent on housing declines. While the typical poor household in Buffalo 
with income of less than $5,000 paid at feast 70 percent of its income for 
rent in 1984, the typical household with an income of $20,000 to $25,000 
spent 17 to 19 percent of its income for housing, and the typical household 
in the $40,000 to $60,000 range spent between nine and 13 percent of 
income for housing. 



Substandard Houshig 

Not only do the poor in Buffalo pay much higher proportions of income for 
housing than the non-poor, but they are also more likely to live in housing with 
moderate or severe physical problems. 

■ The data show that more than one of every six poor renters in the Buffalo 
area lived in housing that HUD classified as having physical deficiencies. 

■ By contrast, one in 20 non-poor renters lived in housing units with 
deHciencies. 

■ Similarly, while poor households constituted 17 percent of all householders 
in the Buffalo area, they occupied 53 percent of the units with signs of 
rats, 44 percent of those with holes in the floor, 38 percent of those with 
cracks in the walls, 36 percent of those with exposed wiring, and 34 
percent of those with peeling paint. 



Factors Contributing to the Affbrdable Housing Squeeze 

The increase in the shortage of low-rent housing in Buffalo since 1976 can be 
attributed primarily to the occurrence of a sharp increase in the number of low income 
renters without a comparable increase in the number of low rent units in the housing 
stock. Between 1976 and 1984, the number of renters with incomes of less than $10,000 
rose 36 percent, from 54,000 households in 1976 to 73,400 in 1984. During the same 
period, there was only a small increase of 4,000 to 5,000 units, or about eight percent, in 
the number of units renting for $250 or less (30 percent of a household's income at the 
$10,000 income level). 
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Large declines in household incomes and modest increases in housing costs have 

toTgL'^T!?^ °- ' ^S'l"':'" '^"8^ ™^"y residents ^7om m6 

to 1984, median mcome for Buffalo renter households plunged 23 percent while median 
housing costs for area renters edged up between one aiid t>^o pcrc^ntT 

«,hii^ ^'^^ home wners fell 10 percent during the period, 

while median homeowner costs rose nine percent. F^iiuu, 

The squeeze -vas tightest on black renter households. Median housing costs for 
per'^nr P""""' ^^^^ 1^^' ^"^"^ medirSf fdl 2^ 

Gaps in Government Assistance 

For most poo/ Buffalo households overburdened by high housing costs 
government ^istance thrcjgh subsidized housing programs if not avaifable. Only about 
one m eveiy four poor renter hoaseholds in the Buffafo area (26 percent) recdved anv 
kmd of feder^, state or local rent subsidy or lived in public housiS^S? of ^ ^ 

&^d Sal^:^ °" P^^"-' 

rcSF^^^^^^ 

K P-^^lf' ^^"'^^ ^'^"^ Dependent Children 

o^S^/^c^^^^' V*??^'*^.P"5''<^ assistance program for poor families with children, 
thi^iSf.rl^E •'T"'^i ^J'^^ Income (SSI) propm, the basic assistance program for 

?eclinS 7h«rL^^^^^ '^^^'^ in «^th programThave 

declined sharply m New York State m recent years. 

■ Since 1970, maximum AFDC benefits in New York State have fallen 38 
percent after adjustment for inflation. 

Ynr? iSl' ^""^.o^' P'^Sram began, SSI state supplements in New 

York State have fallen 49 percent, after adjustment for inflation. 

f^ctnr^^lI^jfT. r^"^ ^^^^^ ''^^P ''^"^"^^ "P ^'th inflation is one of the 
factors behind the dechne m the income of poor Buffalo households in recent years 

to h^in^^',^^t,M^'f?'^'*^ "shelter and energy allowances" as part of its AFDC grant 
to help poor families defray i.ieir housing costs. These allowances are set bv each 

Si-i 1984 *>owever, the mowmttm AFDC shelter and energy allolrnce for a 

Si'hn d^[nV"f?f'' $223 a month. Yet more than h^lf Ke poor 

households m Buffalo were paying at least $260 a month for housing costs. 



3. All figures are adjusted for inflation. 
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Future Trends 



The outlook for the future must be considered ominous. Most national analyses 
forecast that the gap between the number of low income households and the number of 
units affordable by these households will grow substantially larger in the years ahead. 

The Neighborhood Reinvestment Corporation, a nonpartisan, Congressionally- 
chartered institution, issued a report in early 1988 concluding that the low income 
housing shortage will burgeon in the years ahead. The report projected that between 
1983 and 2003, the number of low rent units in the United States would fall by 3.S 
million, while thr number of low income renter households would grow by more than 
seven million* By 2003, the study estimated, the number of low income renter 
households would be nearly double the number of low rent units. 

One of the reasons for the anticipated sharp growth in the shortage of low 
income housing is that many of the commitments under existing federal low income 
housing programs are scheduled to expire in the ^ears ahead. Under one set of 
programs, the federal government has l>een providing mortgage subsidies to private 
developers who in turn agree to lease their units to low and moderate income tenants 
for 20 years. For many of these units, the 20-year period is now nearly up and they may 
then he converted to housing for people at higher mcome levels. A large number of the 
units in Buffalo that were subsidized under these programs are at risk of being removed 
from the inventory of low income housing in the next several years. 

Under another set of federal housing programs, private owners enter into 
contracts with the federal government to make their units available to low income 
tenants for a specified time period (usually IS or 20 years), wi^h the federal government 
paying that portion of the rent that exceeds 30 percent of a poor household's income. In 
Bimalo, contracts covering 4,300 such rental units will expire in the next five years. The 
owners will then have the option of raising rents and converting the units to occupancy 
by a higher income clientele. 

* * * « « 

While Buffalo's economy has improved since 1984, the trends related to low 
income housing must he regarded as alarming. For most low income households in the 
Buffalo area, housing has become an increasingly unaffordable commodity. With more 
than half of all poor renters and nearly half of all poor homeowners paying more than 
70 percent of income for housing, little money remains for other necessities. 

These high housing cost burdens have serious implications. The severe low 
income housing shortage is likely to have contributed substantially to the growing 
problem of homelc^sness in Bufralo. As noted, this report does ' ot include most of 
those households who were homeless in 1984. In addition, these housing cost burdens 
are likely to have intensified other problems such as the incidence of hunger. The 
likelihood that a poor household will be without adequate food for part of a month is 
considerably greater when the household's rent consumes so much of its income that too 
little money is left to buy food to last through the month. Unfortunately, the data on 
national trends and housing conditions suggest that just as the affordable housing 
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problem worsened dramatically for low income households both in Buffalo and 
nationally from the n.id-1970s to mid-1980s, so too is it likely to deteriorate further in 
the years ahead unless major changes are made in government policy or in the actions 
of the private sector. 
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PREFACE 



This report is one in a series to be issued by the Center on Budget and Policy 
Priorities on low income housing conditions in various metropolitan areas. The Center's 
reports a{e based on a series of new publications being released by the Bureau of the 
Census of the U.S. Depaitment of Commerce and the Office of Policy Development and 
Research of the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

» Kj of government publications is comprised of more than 100 pages of 

^ ' PfP^,^'"S l^""'^ of data on housing conditions in particular metropolitfn areas. 
The publication about Buffalo, Housing Characteristics for Selected Metropolitan Areas: 
Buffalo, New York Consolidated Metropolitan Statistical Area, is the first of a series of 44 
such pubhcations to be issued by these two federal agencies over the next several years. 
Released by the Census Bureau in August 1988, it consists of 134 pages of tables of data 
M-o5°"f' ?^ conditions in 19^ in the Buffalo metropolitan area (in&uding all of Erie and 
Niagara CTounties). Similar federal publications issued in earlier years provided data on 
housing conditions in the Buffalo metropolitan area in 1976 and 1979. 

«f fu. This report by the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities is based on an analysis 
iJ^c ""^^^^^^ and comparisons with the earlier data. The preparation and publication 
of this Center report are supported by a grant from the Edna McConnell Clarlc 
i'oundation. 
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I. THE HOUSING BURDENS ON 
POOR HOUSEHOLDS 



Under standards c **tablished by the U S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, houcing is considered affordable for a low income household if it 
consumes no more than 30 percent of the household's incomeJ By the HUD standard, 
nearly all - 94 percent - of poo/ households in the Buffalo metropolitan area are 
unable to find affordable housing. 

In 1984, some 77,100 households in the Buffalo metropolitan area lived below the 
poverty line. (The poverty line in 1984 was $8,277 for a family of three.) Some 44,100 
of these poor households (or more than half) resided in the city of Buffalo; 20,700 poor 



1. Until 1981, housing was considered affordable by HUD if it consumed no more than 
25 percent of household income* The standard was raised to 30 percent in conjunction 
with federal budget cuts enacted in 1981. (One of these reductions involved a provision 
requiring low income households in federally subsidized housing to pay 30 percent of 
income for rent, rather than 25 percent as in the past) 

2. The Census Bureau's American Housing Survey defines a "housing unit" as a "a 
house, an apartment, a group of rooms, or a singje room occupied or intended for 
occupancy as separate living quarters." According to the survey, a household consists of 
all the people who occupy a housing unit and may be a single family, one person living 
alone, two or more families living together, or any other group of lelated or unrelated 
people who share living arrangements. 
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households liverJ in Erie County outside the Buffalo city limits. Tne remaining 12,300 
lived in Niagara County, with half in the city of Niagara Falls and half outside the city.' 

Some 52,900 of these poor households - or about two of every three -- were 
renters. The remaining 24,200 poor households were homeowners. 

It should be noted that the Census Bureau survey does not include most of t' ose 
households who are homeless. The number of poor households used throughout this 
report, then, is a conservative estimate of the number of households in Buffalo with 
substantial housing difficulties. 

Moreover, some housing studies have found that after meeting other basic needs, 
many poor households cannot afford as much as 30 percent of income for housing. 
Thus, a number of housing experts believe HUD's 30 percent of income standard to be 
too high. An alternative concept of affordability is presented in the Appendbc. For this 
reason also, the fmdings presented in this report are conservative in their portrayal of 
low income housing problems in Buffalo. 



Poor Renter Households 

In 1984, some 52 percent of all poor renter households in the Buffalo 
metropolitan area paid at leas* 70 percent of their incomes for rent and utilities. Three- 
fourths paid at least 50 percent of their income for rent and utilities. A stunning 94 
percent paid at least 30 percent of their income for rent and utilities - or more than the 
amount considered affordable for these households under the federal standards (See 
Figure 1) ^ 

These extremely high rent burdens left poor renter households in Buffalo with 
little income for other living expenses. For example, a family of three with income at 
the poverty Ime ($8,277 in 1984) would have an income of $690 per month. If the 



3. The process used by the Census Bureau for determining the number of poor 
households in the Buffalo metropolitan area is slightly different than the process used by 
the Census Bureau in the reports it issues each year on the number of poor people in 
the nation as a whole. The definition of poverty used in the reports on housing 
conditions in various urban areas reflects the number of households who are poor. A 
household is considered to be poor if the total income of all people occupying a 
residential unit is below the poverty line (for a household of that size). In its annual 
reports on the status of poverty in the United States, the Onsus Bureau counts the 
number of poor families and the number of poor "unrelated individuals." Under this 
approach, more than one family or more than one unrelated individual can live in a 
single residential unit. The poverty definition reflected in the Buffalo housinf data ^^^^nd 
in the housing data for other metropolitan areas) results in a slightly lower poverty count 
than would be found if the alternative Census Bureau approach to measuring poverty 
had been used. 
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Figure 1 

Percent of Income Spent on Housing 
By Poor Renters in Buffalo, 1984 




Source: U.S. Census Bureau 
American Housing Survey » 1984 

o 
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family spent 70 percent of this income for rent and utilities, it would have only $207 a 
month left for food, clothing, and other expenses.*^ 

Unfortunately, for most poor renter households in Buffalo, the situation was 
considerably more grim than this. The typical poor household did not have an income 
level equal to the poverty line, but rather well below it. The Census data show that the 
typical (or median) poor renter household in the Buffalo metropolitan area had an 
income of less than $5,000 in 1984.' (An income of $5,000 in 1984 was equivalent to an 
income of about $5,700 in 1988, after adjusting for inflation.*) If a household had an 
income of $5,000 and spent 70 percent of its income for rent and utilities, it would have 
only $125 per month left for all its other cash expenses. (See Figure 2) 

As noted, affordable housing under the HUD standards, should consume no more 
than 30 percent of a poor household's income. Under this standard, the typical poor 
renter household in Buffalo (with its income of $5,000) could afford to spend no more 
than $125 a month ($1,500 a year) on rent and utilities. Yet the m>ical poor renter 
household actually spent much more than this on housing costs, the data show that the 
Qrpical (or median) poor renter household in the Buffalo area incurred rent and utilities 
costs of $260 a month in 1984, more than twice the maximum "affordable" amount for 
this household. The typical poor renter household with an income of $5,000 had to 
spend 26 percent of its income ($108 per month) on gas and electricity costs alone.^ 



Poor Homeowners 

The housing cost burdens of the 24,200 poor homeowners in the Buffalo 
metropolitan area were nearly as severe as the burdens borne by poor renters. 
Nearly half (47 percent) of all poor homeowners in the Buffalo area paid at least 70 
percent of their incomes for housing costs in 1984. This figure is close to the 52 percent 
of all poor renters who paid at least 70 percent of their income for housing costs. (See 
Figure 3) 



4. As used here, household income includes cash income from all sources, including 
wages, welfare, unemployment insurance, and Social Security benefits. It does not 
include non-cash benefits. 

5. The median renter household is the household whose income falls exactly in the 
middle of the income distribution of all renter households. Thus, half of all poor renter 
households have incomes below that of the median poor renter household, while the 
other half of poor renter households have incomes exceeding that of the median poor 
renter household. 

6. All adjustments for inflation use the Consumer Price Index for Urban wage earners 
in the Buffalo metropolitan area. 

7. Estimates for electricity and gas costs are based only on those poor renters who paid 
separate charges for these utilities. Approximately four-fifths of all poor renters paid 
separately for electricity and more than two-thirds of poor renters paid separate gas 
bills. 

4 
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Figure 2 

Housing Costs for a Typical Poor 
Renter Household in Buffalo, 1984 



Median Poor Renter Income = $5,000 




Other Expenses: $1,500 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau 
American Housin^z; Survey, 1984 
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Figure 3 

Percent of Income Spent on Housing 
By Poor Homeowners in Buffalo, 1984 

Paid Less Than 




Source: U.S. Census Bureau 
American Housing Survey, 1984 
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The ^ical (or mediaii) poor homeowner household in Buffalo paid 68 percent of 
its income for housing in 1984. This is close to the percentage of income paid for 
housing by the typical poor renter household (which was at least 70 percent). 

Poor homeowners, like poor renters, were very poor. The typical (or median) 
annual income level for both groups fell below $5,000 a year. 

The Census data indicate that poor homeowners faced high costs for housing 
expenses other than their mortgages. The t^ical poor homeowner household paid 47 
percent of its income just for fuels, other utilities, and real estate taxes. The percentage 
of income that the typical poor homeowner spent for housing costs other than mortgage 
payments exceeded Uie proportion of income spent on all housing costs, including 
mortgage paynients, of more than 90 percent of those Buffalo area homeowners who 
were not poor.* 



Poor Black and White Households Both Affected 

These high housing cost burdens affected poor black and white households alike. 
Table 1 below reveals that i^ile S3 percent of poor black households in the Buffalo 
metropolitan area spent at least 70 percent of their incomes on housing costs, so did SO 
percent of the poor households that were not black. Some 72 percent of poor black 
households spent at least half of their incomes on housing, but so did 74 percent of poor 
households who were not black. Housing costs exceeded 30 percent of income for vore 
than nine out of 10 poor households in Both groups. 



Table 1. Housing Burdens of Black and Non-Black Households 

Poor Black Poor Non-Black 
Households Households 


Paid 70 percent or more 






of income on housing 


53% 


50% 


Paid SO percent or more 


72 


74 


Paid 30 percent or more 


91 


95 


Poverty Rate 


46 


14 



8. Estimates for homeowners electric, gas and real estate taxes are based on those 
homeowners who paid such costs. All poor homeowners paid separate electricity bills, 
95 percent paid real estate taxes and 90 percent paid gas charges. 

7 
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u t ^}^^^ households in the Buffalo area had far higher poverty rates than did 
^"S:-**®'**!; ™ost of the poor households in the Buffalo area were not black, as 
Shown in Figure 4 on the following page. Blacks comprised one-fourth, or 19,500 of the 
poor househo ds in the Buffalo metropolitan area in 1984. Some 57,600 of the 77 100 
poor households m the Buffalo metropolitan area were not black. 

Those poor households that were black were much more likely to be renters than 
homeowners. Some 90 percent of all poor blac. households were rehters. aITtLuIL 

S«n nn^'T.ff r« "7'^"' ^^t'^fl (32.'flSrcent) of the poor renter househoWs Ldless 
than one-tenth (8.7 pe xnt) of the poor homeowner households in the Buffalo area.' 

Low Income Housing Problems More Severe than in 1970s 

problems faced by poor Buffalo households in finding affordable housing 

IT?/nt?£'f '"'''1^°?^ "l.'.^:^^^^ inid-1980s. An examination Zh If the 
new Census data on housmg conditions in Buffalo in 1984 and of data from earlier 

di!tSbiiIg'SSfd°" ""^ conditions in Buffalo in 1976 and 1979 reveals a strong and 

As Figure 5 (following page) indicates, low rent housing shortages have become 
far more severe in Buffalo smcc the mid-1970s. The data show that iS 1976, thVnumber 
SL^hn?;* metropolitan area exceeded the number of low income reStT 

?Sg':en sh^rtTuie^^n^^^^^^^^ '""^ """^'^^^ 

fu^ ' ^" ^^^^ number of rental units that rented for no more than 30 percent of 
SiSoTmontM^ household earning $10,000 a year (i.e., that rented for no more than 

Sh^Zes^of'??o1EK?v^^^^^ r"'"' ""^'^^ '^"^^^ households 

doUare )^ 510.000 a year or less. (Incomes and rents are measured in 1984 

no n.J^ti^^mZ^''^'\^^lt "^^'^ "^"^c "^(^f^^r such rental units that rented for 

households earning $10,000 than there were 
households with mcomes at or below this $10,000 level. In 1984 some 73 400 renter 
households in the Buffalo metropolitan area had incomes olmJ&Z lllThi!^^^^ 

RnS?o'c";^ ^°!: ^ °' ^h^^^ reflect a sharp chknge in ^ 

Buffalo s low income housing market in just eight years. ^ 

Moreover, bv 1984 the low income housing shortage had grown considerably 

mJ^ifSJ f t """"^"^ seventy of the shortage was^ 

magnified in 1984 for two reasons. First, some 10,000 of the 62,700 units wTth rents of 



9. 

person ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

these households had incomes'befJw thV'pi^eJty ime. nowever, a discussion of 1 
ho jsing burdens of Hispanics is not included here because the number of Hispanic 
households m the Census Bureau survey is too small to be considered statistically 
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Figure 4 

Poor Households by Race 

Buffalo, 1984 




Total Number of Poor Households: 77,100 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau 
American Housing Survey^ 1984 
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Figure 5 

Low-Income Renters and Low-Rent Units 

Buffalo, 1976 and 1984 




Low-Rent Units 

(Lesa than |250/ino) 



Low-Income Renters 

(Income less than llO.OOO) 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau 
American Housing Survey. 1984 



(All figures in constant 1984 dollars) 
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less thpn $250 were vacant in 1984. These units may have remained vacant despite their 
low cost because they may have had structural deficiencies. 

Second, low rent units are not restricted to tenants with low incomes. In fact, 
many low rent units were occupied by renters who were not low income households. 
This further reduces the low rent housing supply that is available for those who do have 
limited incomes. 

<. A Ani" ^^'^^ °^ "^^'^ households with incomes below 

$10,(XX) a year - fewer than half such households - actually had housing costs of $250 a 
month or less. 

The growth since 1976 in the shortage of low-rent housing can be attributed to 
the occurrence of a sharp increase in the number of low-income renters without a 
comparable increase in the number of low-rent units in the housing stock. In 1976, 
there were approximately 54,000 renters with incomes below $10,000 (as measured in 
1984 dollars). By 1984, there were 73,400 such renters, an increase ot 36 percert. 
During the same period, there was only a small increase of 4,000 to 5,000 units, or about 
eight percent, in the number of units which rented for $250 or less. 

One final indication that low income housing problems in Buffalo have worsened 
since the 1970s is a decline in homeownership among young low-income families. In 
U76, aporoximately one-fourth of all low-income families with children (with incomes 
up to $10,000) owned their homes. By 1984, fewer than one in five such families did. 



"Poorest of the Poor" Face Most Serious SJiOitage 

The shortage of affordable housing is most severe for those who might be 
das^uied as the "poorest of the poor": renter households with incomes of less than 
$5,000 a yeai 

In 1984, seme 37,600 renter households in Buffalo (one of eveiy four renters in 
the Buffalo area) had incomes of less than $5,000. For housing to consume no more 
than 30 percent of the income of these 'Very low income" households, it would need to 
rent for no more than $125 per month ('^1,500 per year). 

Yet while thrre were nearly 37,60C households in Buffalo with incomes this low, 
approximately 12,000 of Buffalo's 166,000 rental units charged monthly rents of $125 or 
less. Even if every one of these units had been occupied by a very low income 
household (which was not the case), more than two of every three very poor renter 
households would have been unable to live in a unit renting for no more than 30 
percent of income.^" (See Figure 6) 



10. Some veiy low income renter housed »os with annual incomes below $5,000 may 
have savings that enable their disposable income to be somewhat higher. Nevertheless, 
(J the magnitude of the affordable housing gap for these households (fewer than one unit 
ERJC ^v^'y households) strongly indicates that large numbers of veiy poor 
■asamam houschdds are unable to find housing they can afford. ^ A 
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Figure 6 

Rental Housing Shortage for 
the Poorest of the Poor, 1984 



37,600 




Low-Income Renters 
(Income less than |5,000) 
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These comparisons of the number of low-income renters and low-rent units 
document a large and growine shortage of affordable housing. Yet these data 
understate the magnitude of the housmg problems with which low income households 
must contend. Not only do low income households pay much larger shares of their 
income for housing than do more affluent households, but the low income households 
are also much more likely to live in substandard or poor quality housing. (This issue is 
explored in more detail in Chapter II.) Low income households are also more likely to 
live in dangerous or run-down neighborhoods and in overcrowded conditions. 



Many Non-Poor Households Pay High Housing Costs 

Although the affordable housing scjueeze has been most severe for poor 
households, many Buffalo residents with incomes above the poverty line bear high 
housing costs as well. In 1984, more than one of eveiy three (36 percent) non-poor 
renter households in the Buffalo metropolitan area had housing costs in excess of 
30 percent of income. Nearly one in eveiy six (16 percent) non-poor homeowner 
households bore housing costs (Exceeding 30 percent of income. 

Despite these figures, however, poor households were much more likely to bear 
extremely high housing costs than non-poor households. Six percent of non-poor renter 
households had housing costs that exceeded half of their income, but more than 75 
percent of poor renter households bore costs of this magnitude. Similarly, three percent 
of non-poor homeowners had housing costs that consumed more than half of their 
incomes, while 71 percent of poor homeowners bore such a burden. 



Wealthy Pay Smaller Portion of Income for Housing 

While many non-poor households spend a large portion of their incomes for 
housing, the overall pattern is clear: as household income rises, the portion of 
household income that is spent on housing declines. As Figure 7 shows, for both renters 
and owners, the percentage of income devoted to housing fell sharply as household 
income increased. 

While the typical household with income under $5,000 paid at least 70 percent of 
Its income for housing costs, the typical household with an income of $20,000 to $25,000 
spent 17 to 19 percent of its income for housing. Households with incomes in the 
$40,0(X) to $60,000 range typically paid only nine to 13 percent of their incomes for 
housing. 



Trends in Buffalo Mirror National Trends 



The trends in Buffalo - a growing shortage of low income housing and a sharp 
increase in the proportion of poor households paying a large share of income for 
^ housing - mirror national trends. From 1978 to 1985, for example, the number of poor 
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Figure 7 

Percent of Income Spent on Housing 

By Income Class 



Median Percent Oi Income 
Spent on Housing 




Under $5,000 - $10,000 - $15,000 - fZ.\000 - $30,000- M0,000 - 
15,000 $10,000 $15,000 $:^0,000 $25,000 $40,000 $60,000 



Houjehold Income 

Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 
American Housing Survey, 1984 
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renter households naf'onwide paying at least half of their income for rent and utility 
costs rose by 1.4 million households nationwide, an increase of nearly 50 percent." 

At the same time, the affordable housine squeeze appears more severe in Buffalo 
than in the nation as a whole. Nationwide, in 1985 some 45 percent of poor renter 
households paid at least 70 percent of their incomes for rent and utilities. However, in 
Buffalo in 1984, 52 percent of poor renter households paid at least 70 percent of their 
incomes for these costs. 

In addition, poor homeov.-ners in Buffalo are much more severely burdened than 
poor homeowners in the nation as a whole. In Buffalo, nearly half of all poor 
homeowners paid at least 70 percent of their income for housing. Nationally in 1985, 
fewer than one in three poor nomeowners paid 70 percent or more of income for 
housing. 



Future Trends 



Unfortunately, there is strong national evidence to suggest that the affordable 
housing squeeze wUl continue to worsen in the years ahead, as it has since the mid- 
1970s. Most national analyses forecast that the cap between the number of low income 
households and the number of units affordable for these households will grow 
substantially in the years ahead, as it has over the past decade. 

Earlier this year, the Neighborhood Reinvestment Corporation, a non-partisan, 
Congressionally-chartered institution, issued a report concluding that the gap between 
the number of low income renter households nationwide and the number of low income 
rental units is likely to grow sharply in the 20 years from 1983 to 2003. During this 
period, the total number of low-rent units is projected to fall from 12.9 mUIion to 9.4 
million, a loss of some of 3.5 million units. During the same period, the total number of 
households .xeding low-rent units is projected to increase from 11.9 million to 17.2 
million households. (See Figure 8 on following page.) 

The causes of the growth in this expected shortage include an expected increase 
m the number of low income families who need affordable housing, the expiration of 
many current federal low income housing contracts, and the enactment of the Tax 
Reform Act f 1986 which curtailed some tax benefits for the production of low income 
housing in the private market. (A more detailed discussion of this expected shortfall is 
found m Chapter VII.) 



r:n^^ The 1978 national data used here come from the Census Bureau and HUD's 

hl^ unpublished y4/w«fl/ /fousing 5an«y tables for 1978. Figures for 1985 come from the ^« 
1585 American Housing Survey to be published soon by HUD and the Census Bureau. 2.U 



Figure 8 

Low-income Renters and Low-Rent Units 
in the United States, 1983 and 2003 
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II. SUBSTANDARD HOUSING IN BUFFALO 



Poor households are much more likely than non-poor households to live in sub- 
standard housing* Some 13*5 percent of the poor households in the Buffalo area 
nearly one in seven - lived in housing with moderate or severe physical problems in 
1984. (See box below for the definitions of moderate and severe problems.) Poor 
households were more than two and a half times as likely to live in housing with severe 
or moderate physical problems as were households who were not poor. On^y five 
percent of non-poor households lived in housing with these problems* 

Poor renter households experienced the highest incidence of these deficiencies. 
More than one in every six units occupied by a poor renter household had moderate or 
severe physical problems* (See Figure 9*) 

In addition to providing extensive information on income levels and housing costs, 
the tables issued by the Bureau of the Census and the U*S* Department of Housing and 
Urban Development also contain data classifying housing units according to whether the 
units have physical or structural deficiencies* A unit is classified as having "severe" 
physical problems if it has one or more of the following five deficiencies: 

> it lacks, within the unit, hot or cold water or a flush toilet, or both a 
bathtub and a shower; 

a The heating equipment broke down at least three times in the previous 
winter for periods of six hours or more, and this resulted in the unit being 
uncomfortably cold for 24 hours or more; 



12. For both poor and non-poor households whose units had physical deficiencies, the 
deficiencies were more likely to be "moderate" than "severe*" 
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■ The unit has no cleraidty, or the unit has exposed wiring and has a room 
with no working wall outlet and also has had three blown fuses or tripped 
circuitbreakers m the last 90 days; 

■ The unit has, in public areas (such as hallways and staircases), no working 
light fixtures ami loose or missing steps and loose or missing railings and 
no elevator; 

■ The unit has at least five basic maintenance problems such as water leaks, 
holes 'n the floors or ceilings, peeling paint or broken plaster, or evidence 
of rats or mice in the last 90 days. 

A unit is classified as having "moderate physical problems" if it does not have any 
of the "severe problems," but has one or more of the following five deficiencies: 

■ On at least three occasions in the last three months, all flush toilets were 
broken down at the same time for at least six hours; 

■ The unit has unvented gas, oil, or kerosene heaters as its primary heating 
equipment; 

■ The unit lacks a sink, refrigerator, or either burners or an oven; 

■ The unit has three of the four hallway or staircase problems listed above; 
or 

■ The unit has at least three of the basic maintenance problems listed above. 



By other measures as well, poor households made up a disproportionate share of 
the households whose units were afflicted with various problems. While poor 
households constituted 17 percent of all households in the Buffalo area, they occupied 
53 percent of the units with evidence of rats, 44 percent of ti^e units with holes in the 
floor, 38 percent of the units with cracks in the walls, 36 percent of the units with 
exposed wiring, and 34 percent of the units with peeling paint. 
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Figure 9 

Housing Quality in Buffalo, 1984 
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III. CHARACTERISTICS OF POOR RENTER 
AND HOMEOWNER HOUSEHOLDS 
IN BUFFALO 



, Poor households in Uie Buffalo metropolitan area are likely to have extremelv 

less than $5,000 m 1984 (equivalent to an income of less than $5,700 in 1988) Incomes 
were especially low among poor renters. In 1984, seven out of every 10 poor rente? 
households had incomes befow the $5,000 level. Nearly six of every 10 .???Vercem ■■ 
folKJSigr^T"^' households had incomes of less than $5,000. (See Figure 10 on 



Household Composition 
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Most poor households were relatively small in size. Nearly four of every five 
poor households had three or fewer people' TVo-fifths of all pooVhLehSomisted 
of people living alone. Only one of eveiy 10 noci households had more than foSr 

I, u^?'^ °^ households were headed by a woman Of the 

SeSo ^J. ofT '^i^^'^y '"^'^ half wrre female headeS 

households; of the poor households that consisted of people living alone the laree 
majority were women. Counting both single and mult^le^rson horehowl aJlut 
three out of eveiy five poor households headed by a woman. ^''^"^ 

A'i ^ P^°' households were headed by an elderly person race 

65 and over). Two-fifths of the poor households had children. ' ^ 
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Figure 10 

Income of Poor Households 

Buffalo, 1984 




Below $5,000 



Number of Poor Households: 77,100 

Source: U.S. Census Bureau 
American Housing Survey, 1984 
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Poor Renters and Homeowners 



The characteristics of poor renters and poor homeowners differed in a number of 
ways. Poor homeowners were more likely to be headed by an elderly person, without 
children, and married. Poor renters were more likely to be younger and to have 
children and to be headed by a single female. 

The ^ical head of a poor homeowner household was 61 years of age. By 
contrast, the typical head of a poor renter household was aged 36. 

Two-fifths of all poor homeowner households were headed by an elderly person, 
while iust one-fourth had children. By contrast, only about one seventh of poor renter 
households was headed by an elderly person. Nearly half of all poor renter households 
had children. 

Poor homeowner and renter households also differed in their proportions of 
married-couple and female-headed families. Of the poor homeowner households that 
contained two or more people, 71 percent were comprised of married-couple families or 
male-headed families. Female-headed families were a small minority amon^ this group. 
By contrast, among poor renter households of two or more people, a majority were 
female-headed families. (See Figure 11 on following page.) 

Among both poor homeowner and poor renter households, a large majority of the 
single-person households consisted of women living alone. 



Racial Composition of Poor Households 

Poor households in Buffalo were also likely to be white, although blacks 
accounted for a disproportionate share of those households that were poor. 

In 1984, blacks comprised 9.2 percent of all the households in the Buffalo 
metropolitan area, and 2S.z percent of the poor households. Nearly half of all black 
households in the Buffalo area ~ 46.2 percent ~ lived below the poverty line in 1984, 
compared to 14.2 percent of non-black households. Black households in Buffalo thus 
were more than three times as likely to be poor as white households were. 

Despite this vei^ high black poverty rate, however, the large majority of the poor 
households in the Buffalo area were white. Three of every four poor households in the 
Buffalo area in 1984 were white. Of the 77,100 poor households, some 55,600 were 
white. Among poor renter households, 63 percent were white. Among poor homeowner 
households, 9x percent were white. 
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Figure 11 

Composition of Poor Households 
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American Housing Survey. 1984 
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IV. HOUSING PROBLEMS OF BUFFALO'S 
BLACK HOUSEHOLDS 



Buffalo's black population faces particularly serious housing problems. As noted 
in Chapter I, the housing cost burdens faced by poor white households appear to be as 
serious as the burdens faced by poor black households. However, because blacks are 
much more likely to be poor than whites, and because blacks that are not poor have 
higher housing cost burdens than do whites that are not poor, the housing cost burdens 
borne by Buffelo's black population far outstrip the housing cost burdens of its non- 
black population. In addition, blacks are more likely than non-blacks to live in housing 
with physical deficiencies. 

Specifically, the typical (or median) black renter household in the Buffalo area 
paid 46 percent of its income in rent and utilities in 1984. By contrast, the typical non- 
black renter household paid slightly less than 30 percent of its income in rent. 

The rent burdens of black households have escalated sharply in recent years, as 
Figure 12 (on following page) illustrates. In 1970, the typical black renter household in 
Buffalo paid 24 percent of its income for rent and utilities.' By 198^, the typical black 
renter household paid 46 percent of its income for these costs. In a 14-year period, the 
rent and utility burdens of the typical black renter household in Buffalo near^ doubled 
when measured as a percentage of income. 

These rapid increases in the proportion of income that blade renters had to spend 
on housing appear to stem from two developments: rental charges paid by black 
households rose, while the incomes of black renter households fell sharply. 

From 1976 to 1984, the typical monthly housing costs paid by black renter 
households (other than those receiving rent subsidies) rose by 11 percent, after adjusting 

1. Some data from the 1970 Census is included in the 1976 American Housing Survey. 
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Figure 12 

Median Housing Costs, 1970 - 1984 
Black Renters vs All Renters 
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for inflation. At the same time, the income of the typical black renter household 
dropped 26 percent, falling from $8,800 in 1976 to $6,500 in 1984. (Incomes for both 
years are expressed in 1984 dollars.) 

These increases in rent burdens had an especially pronounced impact in the black 
community because most blacks in Buffalo are renters. Two-thirds of all black 
households in the Buffalo mefopolitan area rented their homes in 1984. By contrast, 
only one-third of non-black families rented their liomes. 

Black renters were also more likely to live in substandard housing. Nearly one of 
eveiy five black renter households (18.9 percent) lived in a unit with moderate or severe 
physical problems in 1984. By contrast, 11.6 percent of non-black renters lived in a unit 
with such problems. 

The problems facing blaok homeowners were less severe and pervasive than those 
facmg black renters, but were r/iore serious than the problems facing white homeowners. 
The typical black homeov.-ner paid 22 percent of its income for housing costs in 1984, 
well below the 46 percent of income paid by the typical black renter. This largely 
reflects the fact that the income of the typical black homeowner ($21,201) was more 
than three times higher than the income of the typical black renter ($6,481). 

Yet, in 1984, many black homeowners still paid large portions of their income for 
housing. One of eveiy six black homeowners paid at least 60 percent of household 
income for housing costs and two in every five paid more than 30 percent. By 
comparison, only one of every 15 non-black homeowners paid at least 60 percent of 
income for housing costs, and only a little more than one in five paid more than 30 
percent. 

In addition, black-owned homes were typically of much lower value than white- 
owned homes. In 1984, the median value of a home in the Buffalo area owned by a 
black was $19,211. The median value of a white-owned home was $47,389, about two 
and one-half times as great. Even the median value of a home owned by a poor 
household of any race ($35,612) was nearly double the median value of a home owned 
by a black household. The vast majority of poor households who own their homes are 
white. 

The housing problems faced by Buffalo's black population are primarily 
rancentrated in the city of Buffalo. Nearly nine out of 10 black households in the 
Buffalo metropolitan area (87.4 percent) reside within the Buffalo city limits 
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V. THE HOUSING BURDENS OF THE 
ELDERLY AND YOUNG FAMILIES 



The severity of housing problems differs for various types of households. The new 
Census Bureau data on housing conditions in Buffalo in I9m provide extensive cost and 
homeownership information for elderly households. However, less information is 
available about those types of households that are likely to face the most severe housing 
difficulties, such as young families with children and particularly single-parent families 
with children. 



Elderly Households 

The data show that elderly renters bear hi^h housing costs. In part, this reflects 
the fact that Buffalo's elderly renters are predommantly a low income group. More than 
one in every four (28 percent) of Buffalo's 28,500 elderly renters lived below the poverty 
line in 1984. Three of every four elderly renters were either poor or nearly poor, with 
incomes of less than twice the poverty hne (less than $9,958 for an elderly individual 
living alone and $12,564 for an elderly couple in 1984.) The typical (cr median) elderly 
renter household had an income of $7,679. 

Two of every three elderly renters paid 30 percent or more of their income for 
rent and utilities, thereby exceeding the federal aftordability standard. Three of every 
10 paid at least half of their income for housing costs. The typical elderly renter 
household spent 37 percent of its income on housing. 

Elderly homeowners were less likely to be poor or to bear high housing cost 
burdens. The typical elderly homeowner household had an income of $13,000 and paid 
23 percent of its income for housing costs. Still, about one of every seven elderly 
homeowners (nearly 10,000 households) had incomes below the poverty line, and more 
than six of every 10 had incomes below twice the poverty Jine. Elderly homeowners 
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tended to have low housir^ cost burdens despite these relatively low income levels 
because 90 percent of them owned their homes free and clear of any mortgages. 

Still, nearly one-third (32.5 percent) of elderly homeowners paid more than 30 
percent of Uieir incomes for housing costs, while about one in eight (12.9 percent) paid 
at least half of their incomes for housing. ^ 

Overall, elderly households in Buffalo were much more likely to be homeowners 
t.^ renters. Nearly three-fourths of the 108,000 elderly households residinn in the 
Buffalo metropolitan area in 1984 owned their homes. 



Young Families 

Although the Census survey does not specifically address the problems of young 
families with children or of families headed by a single parent, other evidence ~ 
covermg the nation as a whole - suggests that such families are likely to face the highest 
-ent burdens. •' 

A- ^^f<*"»8 a recent national study prepared by the Joint Center for Housing 
Studies of Harvard University, young single-parent families with children are the 
households most vulnerable to high rent burdens. The study found that in recent years, 
Uie mcreases in rent burdens borne by single-parent families where the parent is under 
25 have been larger than the increases borne by any other group. In 1974, the study 
reported, tiie tynical family in this group was paying 46.2 percent of its income for 
housing. By 1987, the study estimated, tiie typical young single-parent family paid 811 
^rcent of its mcome for housing. The study also eaimated that the median rent burden 
for sm^le parent families with the parent aged 25 to 34 increased from 34.9 percent of 
family income in 1974 to 58.4 percent in 1987 for a unit of simila; quality.'* (See Figure 
13 on followmg page.) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

. ^ "9^^*' housing uurdens of these families are more severe 

than tje housing burdens of the elderly for another reason as well. While most elderly 
households consist of one or two people, most families - /ith children are somewhat 
larger. If two households both have the same level of income, the household with more 
people • .ikely to have greater non-housing expenses ~ and thus is able to afford a 
smaller percentage of income for housing - than is the household with fewer people 



14. Wmiam C. Apgar Jr. and H. James Brown, The State of the Nation's Housing: 1988, 
The Joint renter for Housing Studies of Harvard University, p. 27. Th Harvard report 
calculated its 1987 estimates for housing cost burdens by using the median priced rental 

i^in 1, ^ ^P^*^'^'*^ ^^^^^ ^ ^ 19^^ standard of comparison. The figures for 
iyK7, then, assume a unit of similar quality for the same sized la.nily as in 1977 but 
re :;ct changes m rental housing costs since 1977 using a specially-designed inflation 
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Rent Burdens of Young, Single-Parent 
Families With Children 

United States, 1974 and 1987 

Median Percent of Income 
Spent on Housir 
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Harvard University 
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VI. A COMPARISON OF HOUSING FOR 

THE POOR IN THE CITY OF BUFFALO, 
THE REMAINDER OF ERIE COUNTY 
AND THE CITY OF NIAGARA FALLS 



Data from the Census Bureau are available on housing conditions in the city of 
Buffalo, the remainder of Erie County, and the city of Niagara Falls, as well as on the 
Buffalo metropolitan area as a whole (which includes all of Erie and Niagara Counties). 
The data indicate that tl metropolitan area's highest poverty rates and most severe 
shortages of low income housing are found in the city of Buffalo, although problems 
exist in the other jurisdictions as well. 

For tlic metropolitan area as a whole, the household poverty rate was 17.2 
percent in 1984 (i.e., 17.2 percent of all households had incomes below the poverty line). 
The poverty rate was highest in the city of Buffalo, where it was 31.5 percent, and next 
highest in Niagara Falls, where it was 19.9 percent. 

Thus, nearly one of every three residents of the city of Buffalo and one of every 
five Niagara Falls residents lived below the poverty line. By contrast, the poverty rate 
was 9.1 percent in Erie County outside of Buffalo. 

Poverty was disproportionately concentrated within the Buffalo city limits. While 
the city accounted for 3l percent of all the households in the metropolitan area, it 
included 57 percent of all the poor households. Still, nearly half of the poor households 
lived outside of the city of Buffalo, with more than one in every four poor households 
living elsewhere in Erie County. The remaining poor households lived in Niagara 
County. 

Poverty rates were especially high among renters. Nearly one c'" every two (44.5 
percent) renter households in the city of Buffalo lived below the poverty line, as did one 
of evety three lenter households in Niagara Falls and one of every five in the remainder 
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of Erie County. (In all three jurisdictions, more than half of the renter households had 
low or moderate incomes, below twice the poverty line. Twice the poverty line was 
equal to $16,554 lor a family of three in 1984.) 

Not surprisingly, most of the poor renters in the metropolitan areas lived in the 
Se dty of l&ilff^?**'^ ^" households in the metropolitan area lived in 

.u ?® residing in the city of Buffalo bore higher housing cost burdens, 

than renters elsewhere m the metropolitan area. Six of every 10 renters in the city 
(mcluding the renters who were not poor) paid more than 30 percent of income for 
housmg costs. More than one-third paid at least half of their income for housing. 





Table 2. Housing Costs and Incomes 
in the Buffalo Metropolitan Area 

Median 

Median Monthly 

Income HniKino Prict 


Median 
Housing 
Cost Riirden 










Buffalo 


$ 8,383 


$265 


35% 


Rest of Erie County 


15,041 


329 


27 


Niagara Falls 


10,631 


268 


29 


Owners 








Buffalo 


$19,736 


$272 


20% 


Rest of Ens County 


26,441 


380 


19 


Niagara Falls 

1 


18,225 


245 


19 



• Vk^/-^" rr" y two-fifths Of the poor homeowners in th^ metropolitan area lived 
MA i^V'^ ° Buffalo. The number of poor homeowners elsewhere in Erie County 
?9 fiom 3^"3"y 'arger than the number of poor homeowners in the City of Buffalo 



(9,600). 
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By contrast, in the remainder of Erie County, about two of every five renters 
spent more than 30 percent of their incomes on housing costs. A little more than one- 
fifth spent at least half of their incomes for rent. 

The housing burdens faced by renters in Niagara Falls were less severe than 
those faced by in Buffalo but more severe than those elsewhere in Erie County. Nearly 
half of all renters in Niagara Falls (46.7 percent) paid more than 30 percent of income 
for housing costs, while one out of four spent at least half of its income on housing. 

The principal reason that rent burdens were so much higher (as a percentage of 
income) in the city of Buffalo than in the rest of the metropolitan area is not that rental 
charges were higher in the city. Rather, it is because renter households in the city were 
much poorer, on average, than in the other jurisdictions. 

In Buffalo, the ^ical renter household paid $265 [>er month for rent and 
utilities, similar to the 068 paid by the ^ical renter in Niagara Falls. However, -iC 
typical Bu^alo renter household had an mcome of only $8,38i3, while the typical renter 
household in Niagara Falls had an income of more than $10,600. As a result, Buffalo 
renters typically paid 35 percent of income for rent and utilities, while the ^ical (or 
median) percentage of income paid by renters in Niagara Falls was 29 percent. 
Similarly, the median rental charge was higher in the remainder of Erie county than in 
the city of Buffalo, but rent burdens were Tower because the typical renter residing in 
the remainder of Erie County had an income of $15,401, well above the income of the 
typical renter in the city. (For a summary, see box on previous page.) 

In addition to facing higher rent burdens, hor>>eholds in the city of Buffalo also 
faced a greater likelihood of living in physically deficient housing units. Much of the 
city's housing stock is old, with half of all homes built before or during 1924. The 
140,000 housing units in Buffalo accounted for 31 percent of all the units in the 
metropolitan area in 1984, but they included 60 percent of all the units with moderate 
or severe physical problems. In addition, one of every six rental units in the city had 
moderate or severe physical problems in 1984. 




VII. FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE 
AFFORDABLE HOUSING SQUEEZE: 
SAGGING INCOMES, RISING COSTS, AND 
INADEQUATE ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 



Declines in household incomes and increases in housing costs have been behind 
the growing shortage of affordable housing in Buffalo. The combination of sagging 
incomes and rising rent and mortgage costs has driven housing beyond the affordable 
range for many area residents. 

From 1976 to 1984, median household income in the BUiialo metropolitan area 
fell sharply. Median income for renter households dropped 23 percent to $10,916. 
Median income for homeowners fell 10 percent to $24,219. 

As a result, the number of low income households escalated substantially, while 
the number of low cost housing units did not. As noted in Chapter I, the number of 
renter households with incomes below $10,000 rose by more than one-third between 
1976 and 1984, while the number of units these households could afford rose by less 
than one-tenth. 

In addition, typical housing costs increased during this period. In 1976, median 
housing costs for homeowners with mortgages totalled $427 a month (in 1984 dollars). 
By 1984, median housing costs for homeowners with mortgages had risen nine percent to 
$464, after adjustment for inflation. 

The increase in median housing costs for renters was more modest: an increase 
of 1.4 percent after adjustment for inflation, from $285 to $289 a month. Set this 
increase occurred while median household incense for renters was plnnging 23 percent. 
(For a summary, see Table 3 on the following oage.) 
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Table 3. Income and Housing Costs in Buffalo, 1976 and 1984 



i22fi 1 984 rhanp p 



REhTTERS 



Median Annual lacfme $14,186 $10,916 - 23% 

Median Monthly HDusi-j Cost 285 289 + 1.4 

Owners rwrm MoRxr.Ar.f ) 

Median Annual Income $26,814 $24,219 -10% 

Median Monthly Housing Cost 427 464 +9 



w A- ^ • Chapter III, the squeeze was tightest on black renter households. 
Median housmg costs for black renters climbed 11 percent from 1976 to 1084 while 
their median income fell 26 percent. u x. o^, wimc 



Government Assistance 



For most poor houceholds overburdened by high housing costs, government 
assistance through subsidized housing programs is not available. Only about one in 
every four poor renter households in the Buffalo metropolitan area (26 percent) 

^ISJ cental subsidy or lived in puBlic housing in 

.^®"'y 39,000 poor renter households received no assistance. (No housing 
subsidies were provided to any of the 24,200 poor homeowner households, although they 
may have benefited mdirectly from the deduction of mortgage interest from their income 
in paying federal mcome taxes.) 

Recent data provided by the Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority (BMHA) 
prwide further mfonnation concerning the shortage of public and subsidized housing in 
Buffalo. In 1987, the Housing Authority had just 5,200 units in its public housing stock, 
a small number considering the large number of poor renter households paying more 
than 30 percent cf income for rent. As of August 1, 1988, some 2,900 low income 
households were on BMHA's waiting list. 

It should be noted that despite the long waiting list, more than 900 of these units 
were vacant as of the end of 1987. According to BMHA, the vacancies existed alongside 
the lengthy waiting list, because some of the units wei.^ in disrepair and awaiting 
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maintenance, while in other cases the characteristics of the vacant units (e.g., their size 
or location) did not match the needs of households on the waiting list.'* 



Cash Assistanc e Programs 

In addition to the subsidized housing programs, several cash assistance programs 
pxOvide basic income support for certain categories of poor households and can help 
them relieve high rent burdens. The principal such programs are Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (the basic public assistance program for poor families with 
children), and the Supplemental Security Income program (the basic assistance program 
for the elderly, blind, and disabled poor). 

However, the benefit levels provided by both AFDC and SSI have declined 
sharply in New York State in recent years and leave poor households below the poverty 
line. 

Since 1970, maximum AFDC benefits in New York State have fallen 38 percent, 
after adjustment for inflation. SSI state supplements have fallen 49 percent since 1974, 
after adjustment for inflation. (1974 was the year in which the SSI program began.) 
The failure of AFDC and SSI benefits in New York State (as in most other states) to 
keep pace with inflation is one of the factors behind the decline in the income of poor 
households in Buffalo in recent years. 

Tltc "shelter and energy allowances" provided to AFDC families in New Y rk 
State to help defray their housing costs have also declined. These allowances are set by 
each county in New York as part of the basic AFDC grant and are intended to cover 
housing and fuel expenses. In 1984, the maximum AHDC shelter and energy allowance 
for AFDC families of three people in Buffalo and surrounding Erie County was $37 a 
month less than the typical monthly housing costs of poor households in the area. The 
maximum shelter and energy allowance for a family of three was $223 a month. Yet, 
more than half of the poor households in Buffalo paid at least $260 a month for housine 
costs. 

Between 1976 and 1984, the combined maximum shelter and enerjy allowance 
benefit provided as part of the AFDC grant fell 19 percent, after adjusting for inflation. 
Since 1984, the shelter allowance has been restored to its 1976 level, after adjusting for 
inflation. (It is now 2.5 percent above its 1976 level.) 



Ominous Trends for Subsidized Hniisinp 

Finally, an ominous trend for subsidized housing in the years ahead should be 
noted: the supply of privately-owned but federally subsidized housing could be reduced 
substantially over the next 15 years. 



16. Figures and information provided by BMHA management and applications offices 
m telephone conversations, August 16, 1988. 
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Low income housing units built under two types of federal subsidy programs are 
at the greatest risk of bein§ removed from ti e low income housing stock. The first and 
older set of programs provided federal mortgage subsidies to private developers who, in 
turn, were required to lease their units to low and moderate income tenants for 20 
years. Because many units are now reaching the end of their 20 year "use restrictions," 
the owners are becommg eligible to "prepay"the balance of their mortgage and then 
rent their units to higher income tenants or to convert the property to other uses. 

A report recently issued by the National Low Income Housing Preservation 
Commission estimated that 81 percent of the subsidized housing provided under these 
mortgage subsidy programs could be lost over the next 15 years. The Commission's 
report projected that 523,000 of the 645,000 subsidized units examined in its study will 
cease to be subsidized low income units by the end of this 15-year period unless 
governmental action is taken to prevent this occurrence.'* 

A lar^e number of the Buffalo units that are subsidized under these programs are 
at risk of being removed from the low income housing inventoiy due to expiring "use 
restrictions," although precise estimates are not available of the number of units that are 
in jeopardy. 

Under the second type of subsidized housing programs - the Section 8 New 
Construction and Substantial Rehabilitation programs - the federal government enters 
into a contract with private owners, under which the government agrees to provide the 
owners with a guaranteed long-term "fair market rent" for units which the owners 
resen^e for low aiid moderate income tenants. Under this program, low income tenants 
pay 30 percent of theu- incomes in rent, and the federal government pays the owner ' 
difference between the "fair market rent" for a unit and the amount paid by the tena 
occupying the unit. These subsidies cover designated rental units for time periods 
specified in the contracts ~ usually 15 or 20 years - with two 5-year renewal periods 
available at the election of the owners. When these subsidies expire, or if ovmere 
choose not to renew their contracts, these units can be removed from the low income 
housing stock. 

Nationwide, more than 960,000 housing units are currently occupied by low 
income tenants usine section 8 certificates; contracts on at least 636,000 of these units 
will expire by 1995. 

Many of the Section 8 subsidized units in Buffalo are at risk of disappearing from 
the low-mcome housing stock. In the next five years, owners of at least 4,300 units 
currently m the federal Section 8 subsidy program in Buffalo will have the option of 
converting their un.ts to units that rent for whatever the private market will bear 



the 
tenant 



17. These programs included the 221(d)3 Below Market Interest Rate program and the 
Section 23b program. ^ ^ 

18. Preventing the Disappearance of Low Income Housing, The National Low Income 
Housing Preservation Commission, April 1988. 

19. National Housing Preservation Task Force, (need title of report) Febniaiy, 1988. 
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VIII. CONCLUSION 



For most low income households in the Buffalo metropolitan area, housing has 
become an increasingly unaffordable commodity. With more than half of all poor 
renters and nearly half of all poor homeowners paying more than 70 percent of their 
poverty level incomes for housing, little money is left for other necessities. As noted 
earlier, these figures are a conservative estimate of the rent burdens of the poor since 
they do not include most homeless households. 

Unlike expenditures for food or clothing, rent or mortgage payments cannot 
readily be reduced. Most low income households cannot easily choose to buy less 
housing in a given month to free up funds for other basic expenses. Rather, a fixed rent 
or mortgage payment typically is paid in one lump sum at the beginning of each month. 

The extremely high housing cost burdens faced by most poor Buffalo households 
have a number of serious implications. The severe shortage of housing affordable by 
poor households is likely to have contributed substantially to the grc wing problem of 
homelessness in Buffalo in the 1980s. 

In addition, these extraordinaiy housing cost burdens are likely to have intensified 
related problems such as the incidence of hunger. The likelihood that a poor household 
will be without adequate food for part of a month is made considerably greater when 
the household's rent consumes so much of its income that the household has too little 
money left to buy enough food to last through the month. 

High housing cost burdens also leave poor families especially vulnerable to 
unplanned economic disruption. A delay in a monthly welfare check or an unexpected 
medical expense can lead to a missed rent pavment, an unpaid utility bill, or a shortage 
of groceries toward the end of the month. All of these events have consequences for 
poor households. 
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in.™J? • ^9"^^^ »" the Buffalo metropolitan area 

n.ST^' ^T?^ ^5 tlie Incomes and purchasing poWer of 

§ Sl?.!;t^?roS'?o"?; ^ofiT^i the median income for BuffSo area rimers declined 
23 percent from 19.6 to 1984, after adjustment for inflation, and the number of low 
mcome renter households rose sharply without a corresponding increase in the suddIv of 
low rent housmg to accommodate them. 6 ^ ^<*^^ mc buppiy oi 

f l*?'^^? 3^'3**ability of subsidized housing is also an important factor in this 

SSfrT'tT* V""""' renter households receiving aid through a 

federal, state, or local public or subsidized housing program. """ugii d 

inrom/fwf'c^^^lu'"^ thcsc problcms is a dechn.^ in homeownership among low 

^ ^^"l'^' in available rental housing thin in the 

fow i2^.mftS^y M°'^ i° J?"y " *^°™^)' •"^''^'^"^ between thi number of 

inlr^^?if ^"^^i households and the number of low rent units grows still greater. This 
enlarges the gap between the number of low income renters and the number of 
affordable low rent units. —"i/w. kjl 

*r A Buffalo's economy has improved since 1984, the trends related to 
affordable housing must be regarded as ominous. The available projections of national 

rends suggest that just as the affordable housing problem worsened dramatiSlW fir low 
S^'J: and nationaSyWen the mid-197rai^? thVmir 

19m, so too IS It likely to deteriorate further in the years ahead unless major changes 
are made m government policy or in the actions of the private sector. ^ 
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APPENDIX 



THE MARKET-BASKET STANDARD OF AFFORDABILITY 



The "affordability" standard established by the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development -- that a low income household can afford to pay 30 percent of its 
income for housing - has been criticized by a number of housing experts. The critics 
note that some very poor households are not likely to be able to afford as much as 30 
percent of income for housing. They also point out that the HUD standard fails to 
differentiate among households by household size. A household for four will have 
greater expenses for non-housing costs than will a household of one with the same level 
of income, and as a result, the household of four will have less income left to spend on 
housing. Yet both of these households aye assumed to be able to spend exactly the 
same amount on housing, under the HUD standard. 

An alternative way to determine "affordability" is to estimate how much income a 
family would have left for housing costs after the household meets other basic 
necessities. This is sometimes called the "market basket" approach. 

One way to use the market basket approach is to base it on expenditure data for 
various metropolitan areas that were formerly collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS) of the U.S. Department of Labor. Until 1982, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics published annual "urban family budgets" for each of a large number of 
metropolitan areas. These budgets included BLS estimates of the costs of various basic 
necessities for households of different sizes. For each metropolitan area, BLS issued 
three sets of budgets: one for the costs of necessities for a family to obtain a "lower" 
standard of living, another for a family at an "intermediate "standard of living, and a 
third for a household at a "higher" standard of living. 

After 1982, BLS ceased publishing these budgets. The last ones available are 
those published in 1982, which provide the BLS family budgets for the various 
metropolitan areas for 1981. 

The budgets for 1981 for the Buffalo metropolitan area can be used to assess the 
affordability of housing for low income renters in Buffalo in 1984. This is done simply 
by taking the BLS estimates for Bufjfalo of the costs of all necessities other than housmg 
under the "lower" standard of living budget for 1981, and adjusting these estimates for 
inflation between 1981 and 1984. when this is done, the BLS data show that in 1984 
the following amounts needed to be spent on necessities other than housing for a 
household to reach the BLS "lower"standard of living. 



Family Size 



Annual Costs for 
Non-Housing Need 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5 



$ 3,277 
5,204 
7,494 
8,921 

12,073 
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The difference between these costs and a famUy's income thus represents what the 
family would have left for housing after meeting tie costs of other necessities 

hn,^h!fiH/2 '"'•'^in HUD standard, which assumes that low income 

nn^Si^iSf" ?i ™ay be unrealistic for many 

poor Buffalo area households. Under the HUD standard, for example, it is assumed 

?i1f?)^f?fJr°fLT "'•^"^^^ ^ j""^™^ °^ ^^'^ ^ 1984 coL'aff^rd to pay 
$1,800 a vear for housme. But under the "market basket" approach based on the BLS 

&iS^ IS;lr£ mm "1^ ^rV'"" '7.*^°"^*"^ meetiS^he <is*'o?^her 
necessities, bunilarly, the HUD standards wn">'< sugcest that a familv of four in Ruffain 

LtnT. s.^J'^h' °i « ^» ho;IJ?ig! whTK bS Jafa 

household wou^d have only $1,050 remaining (or 10.5 percent of 
mcome) after meetmg other basic needs. 
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